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THE GENESIS OF THE CHARACTERS IN LESSING'S 
'NATHAN DER WEISE.' 

In the discussion of the genesis of the characters in Lessing's 
'Nathan' there are four elements to be considered, of which we 
must form a correct estimate before we can obtain a clear con- 
ception of the way in which these characters received their pres- 
ent form. First in importance is the plot, or action, of the dra- 
ma. When Lessing first conceived the idea of making the story 
of the three rings in Boccaccio 1 the central scene of a drama, he 
must have outlined in connection with the main features of its 
plot the leading characters in the play ; and he must have given 
his conceptions of these characters such personal characteristics 
that the action would logically proceed from them. To this fac- 
tor, then, we may ascribe the creation of most of the characters, 
and the salient and important personal traits of all. The first 
rough draught of the play, 2 (the date of which is unknown but 
which must have been jotted down some years before it was 
worked up into the drama as it now is),3* shows in the main what 
is to be attributed to the influence of this element. So much for 
the present, as this point will be taken up again later at greater 
length. 

The characters having been thus moulded in their general 
outlines, were modified and changed to a greater or less degree 
by the influence of the second element, the sources from which 
Lessing drew; using the term sources in its broadest sense. 
These were of three kinds, historical authorities, literary sugges- 
tions and personal reminiscences of Lessing himself and of his 
friends. Lessing, an omnivorous reader and student, as all know, 
was particularly interested in the history of religion and religious 

x Giornato x. Nor. iii: Melchisedech Guideo. 

2 'Lessing's Werk' vol. xi, pp. 7731T. (Berlin. Hempel). 

3 Win. Scherer : " G. E. Lessing." Deutsche Rundschau. Feb. 1SS1. Zacher : Archiv 
fiirLUteraturgeschichte. vii, 39. Caro : 'Lessing und Swift.' (Jena, 1869.) P. s». 

*Cf. also Erich Schmidt : Lessing, (Berlin, 1(92). Vol. ii, Bk. iii, chap. 3, for this and 
other points. As this greatest and most recent authority appeared after the presentation of 
the paper, it could not be consulted in its preparation. 
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dogma. This interest soon led him to study the period of the 
crusades and the history of the Arabs in the various histories 
and books of oriental travel,* which appeared before and during 
the time of the composition of 'Nathan'. These works he studied 
in connection with the life of Saladin for the sake of securing a 
correct historical background for the proposed drama, and of 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with the historical per- 
sonality of that Sultan. His notes and excerptss from these 
works have been found in his posthumous papers appended to 
the first draught of the drama already mentioned. 

Just how much Lessing owes to other authors for suggestions, 
ideas and dramatis motives is difficult to establish. It has been 
noticed that to Boccaccio he is indebted for the great scene of the 
play, the famous scene between Nathan and Saladin ; to the same 
author 6 he probably owes certain other details of incident and 
characterization. Voltaire's dramas 'Zaire', 'Mahomet' and 'Les 
Guebres' also gave him suggestions and motifs of religious tol- 
erance and intolerance, as Lessing's admiration for the great 
Frenchman's views on toleration i would make probable, and as 
detailed comparison has proved. 8 It is claimed that other 
sources 9 have been discovered which furnished Lessing with 
certain ideas, but of these, some are fanciful and others not thor- 
oughly established. The influences of these sources, both his- 
torical and literary, was to modify the first conceptions of the 
characters, to give them more clearly-cut outlines and new per- 
sonal traits. 

But neither to history nor to literature does Lessing owe so 
great a debt for direct suggestion in the creation of the person- 
ages of 'Nathan' as he does to his friends and acquaintances, 
who unconsciously served as models for them. In no other of 
the author's dramas does this personal element play so import- 
ant a part as in the one under discussion. In the characters of 
the others we catch glimpses, now and then, of himself or of his 
friends, but in 'Nathan' almost every character can be traced to 

4 ZeiUchrtftfur Deutsche Philologie, ri, 304. 

5 Cf. Hempel, xi a l^S. 

6 Zsft.f. Dtut. Phil., v, 433. Caro : 'Lessing und Swift,' pp. ystt. 

7 Scheror : Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. , 81. 

8 Richard Mayr : 'BeitriCge zur Beurteilung G. E. Lessings'. (Wien, :88o). Pp. ioaff. 

9 Namely, Swift's "Tale of a Tub." Caro, ibid., pp. 7iff. Cf. also Mayr, Hid., 101. 
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its prototype amongst the author's acquaintances. There is 
nobody who has made the slightest study of the drama, but 
knows that the model for the ' Wise Jew ' is his life-long friend, 
the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, with traits of the author him- 
self, perhaps some of the philosopher Spinoza ; that Recha is his 
step-daughter Madchen Konig ; that the Dervish was modeled 
after that eccentric chessplayer, the accountant Abraham Wulff ; 
and that Sittah is the counterpart of Elise Reimarus, his intellec- 
tual friend and comforter in the last sad years of his life. Saladin 
is a combination of the best qualities of Lessing himself and of 
the Saladin of history, while in the figure of the Patriarch we 
have the image, perhaps somewhat distorted, of Pastor Goeze, 
Lessing's intolerant opponent in the religious controversies of 
his later years. 

This brings us to our third element, the quarrel with Pastor 
Primarius, Johan Melchior Goeze of Hamburg. To understand 
thoroughly how this point bears upon the present discussion, it 
will be necessary to recall the incidents of that controversy. The 
story is well known, how Lessing published, in 1773 and 1778, 
the famous "Fragmente eines Ungenannten," which aroused such 
a storm of furious indignation and brought such violent personal 
attacks upon Lessing himself, who was charged with being the 
author ; how finally he singled out the most aggressive of his 
opponents, Pastor Goeze, in whom he saw the type of a religious 
bigot; 10 how the controversy, growing more vindictive and 
louder with each new publication of the disputants, created such 
an uproar that the duke revoked Lessing's immunity from cen- 
sorship " and, in spite of all protest," forbade the publication of 
anything whatsoever on religious subjects without the full sanc- 
tion of the ducal censor.'s It was then that our author, finally 
grown weary of the endless quarrel, yet without retreating the 
least from his standpoint resolved to see, as he puts it, "whether 
people will allow me undisturbed to preach from my old pulpit, 
the stage," 1 '' and " in that way, play the theologians a worse 

10 "Letter to Heriog Karl," July n, 1778. Hempel. xx 1 , 745. 

11 Ducal order of July 6, 177S. Hempel xx 1 , 742. Note 2. 

13 "Letters to Henog Karl,'* July 11, ao; Aug. 8, 1771. Hempel, xx 1 , 743, 747, 754. 

13 "Letters from Herzog Karl," July 13; Aug. 3; Aug. 19, 1778. Hempel, xx 3 , 933, 941. 

14 "Letter to Elise Reimarus." Sep. 6, 1778. Hempel, xx 1 , 759. 
13 "Letter to Karl Lessing" Aug. 11, 1778. Hempel, xx 1 , 757. 
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prank than I could with ten more 'Fragments'," 16 and "with my 
'Nathan' fall upon" the enemy's flank from another quarter." 16 
He then took up his old neglected dramatic plan and with re- 
markable diligence finished it within five months. After its pub- 
lication, he calls this work, in a letter accompanying the gift of 
a copy to Jakobi, "a son of his advancing old age, whom polem- 
ics have helped to bring into life." 1 ' Again, in a letter to an ac- 
quaintance in Vienna, 18 he speaks of " my latest work, which, 
however, is rather the product of controversy than of genius." 
Nothing can be more evident than that these quarrels, as Les- 
sing freely admits, had an influence upon him as he was com- 
pleting his play. This statement does not mean that his bitter- 
ness of feeling led him to draw caricatures or paint the whole 
picture in light and shade, but it gave "tone" to the picture and 
sharper contrasts of light and shade, and in the case of one figure, 
that of the Patriarch, undoubtedly created a caricature. Lessing 
disclaims any such intention : " My drama," he writes. 1 ' "does 
not concern the black coats of the present day," .... "it will be 
anything but a satirical piece, in order to leave the batde ground 
with scornful laughter." But in view of his own testimony we 
can only say that he may have been honest in his intentions, but 
he undertook too great a task, his slumbering passions overpow- 
ered his good resolutions, his bitterness flowed from his heart 
into his pen, and he did expose to public ridicule and scorn in 
the Patriarch one of the 'black-coats', and thus the body of the 
clergy of his day. 

The argument commonly advanced by Lessing's defenders is, 
that Heraclius of Jerusalem, the Patriarch at the time of Sa'ladin, 
was a profligate and scoundrel of the worst kind; 2 ° and that, as 
Lessing himself says," the Patriarch " in the drama does not 
appear in nearly so infamous a light as in history ;" yet the Patri- 
arch Heraclius was a character far different from Lessing's Patri- 
arch. For, examining the first sketch of 'Nathan' carefully, one 
can see at a glance how great is the difference between the Pa- 
triarch Lessing had at first planned to put into the piece and the 

16 "Letter to Karl Lessing" Oct. 30, 1778. Hempel, xx x , 76a. 

17 Hempel, xx 1 , 797. 18 Letter to Staatsrath von Gebler. Aug. 13, 1779. Hempel, xx*, 796. 
19 "Letter to Karl Lessing, 1 ' Nov. 7, 1778. Hempel xx 1 . 764. Compare also Introduction 

a. Hempel xi 1 , 784. 
*> Cf. Zsft.fiir Deutsche Philol., vi, 319. at Hempel, xx", 8a6 
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Patriarch, as he finally came forth from the author's workshop. 
In the draught we have a knavish intriguer, a traitor, ready to 
disregard even the laws of the Church to accomplish Saladin's 
death by treachery, but there is not the slightest allusion to his 
bigotry ." A man of such character may be a hypocrite and a 
bigot, but it does seem more than strange that this scene in the 
draught of the play should contain not the faintest reference, (or 
anything which may be magnified into an allusion), to the inqui- 
sition and punishment of the Jew, which is the sole topic of the 
Patriarch scene in the completed drama. It is very noticeable 
also that, as far as the economy of the play is concerned, this 
famous scene might be entirely omitted ; and yet Lessing not 
only retained it in the completed drama, after changing its entire 
character, but also drew it out into an unnecessary length and 
made it dramatically as effective as he only knew how, with the 
sole intent of portraying in the minutest detail the hypocrisy, 
cant and fanaticism of " the fat, red, friendly, prelate." This 
scene received its present tone, only when Lessing came to give 
the drama the definite form, while his heart was still burning with 
the passion and virulence aroused by his recent controversy and 
the persecution he had suffered. Goeze stood before his mind's 
eye as he wrote ; Lessing portrayed him true to life, putting into 
the mouth of the Patriarch arguments, and even the very words, J 3 
Goeze had used in his polemics against him. Their contempora- 
ries recognized immediately who was intended by this figure and 
in their letters alluded to "Patriarch Goeze. 2 *" And at Ham- 
burg, Goeze's home, the actors who played the r61e of the Patri- 
arch were wont to reproduce Goeze's personal peculiarities in 
caricature's On the other hand, too great emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the fact that there is otherwise so little of the acrimo- 

33 Cf. Hempel, xi 9 f 798, 814, 816, Scenes i 5, ix 1 and 3. The scene bearing upon this 
question is ix 3. Der Patriarch u. Curd. Der Patriarch will Gef&lligkeit um Gefiflligkeit 
erzeigt wissen. Er verspricht ihm das MUdchen u. Verspricht ihm die Absolution seines 
Gelftbdes vom Papsts zu verschaffen. wenn er sich ganz dem Dienst der Kreuzfahrer wieder 
widmen will Curd sieht, dass es auf vBllige Verrgtherei hinauslauft, wird unwillig u. be- 
schliesst, rich an den Saladin selbst zu wenden. 

23 Compare vv. 34786". ; 3510ft".; 35320".; 25746".; 25836*. Boxberger's Notes to these verses 
in KUrschner's Edition, ' Deutsche National Litteratur : Lessintfs IVerhe,' iii. 

24 Gleim to Lessing, July 33, 1779. Hempel, xx 3 , 985. Heyne to Lessing, June 19, 1779. 
Hempel, xx 9 , 983. 

35 G. R. R8pe, 'Johan Melchoir Goeze. Eine Rettung*. (Hamburg, i860). Page 261. 
"Die Schauspieler, welche diese Rolle gaben, pflegten eine mSglichst Shnlichc Karrikatur 
Goezes auf die BtLhne zu bringen.'* 
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nious spirit which marked the anti-Goeze pamphlets to be 
found in the drama. Written in the saddest period of the poet's 
life, when he was broken down in fortune and health, all his hap- 
piness dashed to the earth by the peculiarly sad death of his 
wife, made the object of the vilest slanders, attacked by a mali- 
cious pack of pettifogging bigots, with the exception of this one 
scene, the drama breathes from beginning to end the purest spirit 
of tolerance and charity. 

In his masterly work upon Lessing,* 6 Kuno Fischer premises 
the following principles of criticism before proceeding to an 
analysis of the" characters in 'Nathan': 

" Nicht die Handlung, sondern die Idee ist im Nathan die 
Hauptsache ; nicht aus jener, sondern aus dieser wollen die Char- 
aktere des Stiickes erklart sein. Freilich soil im eigentlichen 
Drama die Handlung, oder wie Aristoteles gesagt hatte, der 
Mythus die Hauptsache des Stiickes ausmachen. Auch war, 
wie wir wissen, Lessing ganz darin einverstanden mit Aristoteles; 
er kannte die Mangel seiner Dichtung sehr gut und bezeichnete 
deshalb den Nathan nicht als eigentliches Drama, oder Schaus- 
piel sondern als 'ein dramatisches Gedicht' und die Begebenheit 
als Episode." 

It is the true test of a great work of art that in it " every one 
sees what he himself cherishes in his heart," and that each per- 
son, be he spectator or reader, finds some different feature in it 
which appeals to him particularly. Consequently, if anybody 
wishes to study 'Nathan' for its great religious and philosophical 
teachings, nobody has any right to deny him that privilege, but 
when he asserts that there is nothing else in the drama he is go- 
ing too far. 'Nathan' was written with a definite purpose and 
occupies a definite position in Lessing's system of philosophy, 
and must be taken into consideration in discussing its authors's 
doctrine of ethics ; but that by no means justifies Fischer's criti- 
cal treatment of 'Nathan' as a drama. It is as though 'Emilia 
Galotti', the product of Lessing's dramatic studies at Hamburg, 
were to be judged merely from the stand-point of its technique. 
Fischer is too one-sided, the philosopher within him overmasters 
the critic ; for the sake of presenting Lessing's system of ethics 
in an unbroken line of development, he explains and judges 
everything by this standard, and forces and distorts many points 

26 'G. E. Lessing, als Reformator der deutschan Litteratur, dargestellt von Kuno Fischer*. 
Stuttgart bei Kotta. 1881. Zweiter Theil, pp. 88ff. 
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in order to satisfy the demands of this one-sided method. As 
Fischer's views are representative of the ideas of a large class of 
readers and critics, it will be worth while to dwell a little longer 
on them. 

In the first place, what are Fischer's objections to any other 
method of character analysis ? These he presents as follows : 

"*7Sollte ich die Charaktere des Stiicks lediglich nach ihren 
Handlungen beurtheilen, so wurde ich fragen : wo war Nathans 
Menschenkenntniss und padagogische Weisheit als er Daja zu 
Rechas Gesellschafterin machte ? Und wie konnte der weltkluge 
Patriarch den ehrlichen Bonafides zu seinem Spion brauchen ?" 

Not only can we find a satisfactory answer to Fischer's first 
criticism of Nathan's conduct, but it is possible to show that in 
this very matter Nathan's "knowledge of human nature and ped- 
agogical wisdom" is most clearly proven, if we will only recall 
the entire situation. Recha was put under Daja's care when a 
mere infant, and as Bonafides says, Acts iv, Sc. 7 (vv. 301 36*".) 

"Und Kinder brauchen Liebe, 
War's eines wilden Tieres Lieb' auch nur, 
In solchen Jahren mehr als Christentum." 

Surely, "Christentum" is synonymous in this passage with relig- 
ious training of any kind. And whom better than Daja could 
Nathan have chosen for this purpose ? Let Recha herself testify 
to" this point, in answer to Sittah's enquiry about Daja (Act v, 
Sc. 6, vv. 3579 ff -): 

" Wer ist sie ? 

Eine Christin, die 
In meiner Kindheit mich gepflegt, mich so 
Gepflegt ! — Du glaubst nicht ! — die mir eine Mutter 
So wenig missen lassen !" 

"But," some one objects, " Daja was a fanatical Christian who 
tormented and tortured her foster-child, whom Recha herself 
calls (Act v. Sc. 6, v. 3592) 'diese gute bose Daja.' " This objec- 
tion Recha herself answers a little later on (v. 3585) 

"Ach ! die arme Frau — 

3585. . . . Muss aus Liebe qualen. 

Ihr Seufzen 

Ihr Warnen, ihr Gebet, ihr Drohen hatt' 
Ich gem noch langer ausgehalten, gern ! 
Es brachte mich doch immer auf Gedanken. 

3600. Die gut und niitzlich." 

37 ibid., p. 87. 
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Under such circumstances would we not have greater reason 
to ask : where would Nathan's wisdom have been, if he had 
not seized with eagerness the opportunity of securing Daja as 
foster-mother to this child? To imagine for a moment that 
Nathan would have any real cause to fear that " Daja's gaily- 
colored flowers" might choke " the seeds of reason" which he 
had "sown so pure in her soul," would be to deny him the right 
to the appellation "der Weise," would be to overthrow by this 
single thought the entire system of education which Lessing, in 
the character of Nathan, is trying to exemplify. 

There is another point still to be considered. Nathan had 
taken charge of a child whose parents he knew to be European 
Christians. The possibility must have occurred to him of the 
relatives or friends of this child at some time discovering its 
whereabouts and demanding its return. Otherwise there is no 
adequate explanation of the relief and delight, when he discov- 
ers that Recha and the Templar are sister and brother. (Act v. 
Sc. 4, W. 33276*".) 

" — Gott! wie leicht 
Mir wird, dass ich nun weiter auf der Welt 
Nichts zu verbergen habe ! dass ich vor 
Den Menschen nun so frei kann wandeln als 
Vor dir, der du allein den Menschen nicht 
Nach seinen Thaten brauchst zu richten, die 
So selten Thaten seine sind."* 8 

And if Nathan did contemplate such a possibility, it would have 
been inexplicable, if "wise" and "good" he should not have re- 
garded it as a special providence to find a companion to give 
Recha an education which would serve her in such good stead 
in her possible future station of life. 

As to the Patriarch's employing honest Bonafides as his spy, 
that again goes to show how perfectly Lessing understands hu- 
man nature, how deeply he penetrates into the recesses of human 
character. The Patriarch is thoroughly self-complacent and 
filled with the conceit of his knowledge of human nature. Ex- 
perienced and versed in the affairs of the world, he knows his 
men ; crafty and cunning himself he, of course, could not be de- 
ceived by any body, least of all by this simple lay-brother. The 
latter's simplicity will just serve his superior's purpose ; it will 
create a feeling of confidence in those to whom he sends him, 

28 Cf. also Act ii, Sc. 5, v. 1321. 
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and will lend itself more easily to furthering the Patriarch's de- 
signs than shrewdness united with possible duplicity. Fischer 
himself allows, 1 * that the lay -brother is not as stupid as he seems 
to be. 

" Gehorsam und dienstwillig ist unser Bonafides gewiss, aber 

nicht so blind und einfaltig, als der Patriarch ihn w'ahnt 

erist zu fein, urn so fein und so klug zu sein als jener ihn haben 
mochte. Es gelingt ihm nichts, was der geistliche Herr ihm 
aufgtragt, weil er sich nichts davon gelingen lassen will." 

No one would imagine for a moment that Bonafides would give 
his superior any occasion even to suspect the pious fraud he was 
practicing upon him. And it would be just as impossible for the 
Patriarch even to dream that Bonafides could deceive him. 
Fischer's examples are unfortunately chosen ; they only confirm 
what he is trying so hard to disprove; namely, that of all elements 
in the make-up of the characters, the plot is the principal one 
and, in analysing them, the action of the drama should be the 
first source of explanation. 

But Kuno Fischer goes far beyond the limit he set himself in 
the outset of his criticism. For, at first, he maintained only that 
these teachings were the principal things, but in his analysis he 
makes them the sole source of explanation of the characters. To 
maintain this position, he criticises severely the structure of the 
play, laying patricular stress upon the fact that Lessing himselt 
called ' Nathan ' " a dramatic poem." He, however, fails to pay 
any attention at all to the predicate ' dramatic,' and proceeds 
to reduce it to the level of a mere philosophic poem. ' Lessing 
was thoroughly in accord with Aristotle ' on this matter of the 
iiiftoi and for that very reason would not call anything 'dra- 
matic,' if it were simply philosophy in dramatic form. He de- 
signedly chose the form and the name after due consultation 
with his brother, Karl Lessing. The latter, in reply3° to the au- 
thor's letter containing the first mention of the projected drama, 
called his attention to the matter of form, enquiring about Les- 
sing's intentions, whether he was going to present the subject in 
the force of a philosophical dialogue (a form of composition 
which Lessing had effectually employed before) or in a drama. 
"I should think'" he continued, "the former; for you will surely 
not have fewer readers on that account." Lessing himself, in a 

»9 Hid., p. no. 30 Letter from Karl Letting, Aug. 17, 1778. (Hempel, xx », 946). 
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letter to his brother^ 1 expressed his hopes that the piece might 
at some time in the future be put upon the stage : "I feel no de- 
sire to lay anything in the way of 'Nathan's' eventually getting 
upon the boards, even though that be a hundred years hence." 
A projected introduction to the drama, found amongst his liter- 
ary fragments, concludes as follows :' a "As yet I know of no 
place in Germany where this piece could be presented at the 
present time. But blessings and good fortune to that place 
where first it is performed !" But notwithstanding this deliber- 
ate choice of form and name, "it is nothing but a philosophic 
poem, nevertheless." Then we might ask Lessing, the keenest 
and most exacting of critics, this modern Aristotle, in his own 
words -.33 

" Wozu die sauere Arbeit der dramatischen Form ? Wozu 
eine Theater erbaut, Manner und Weiber verkleidet, Ged'acht- 
nisse gemartert, die ganze Stadt auf einen Platz gesammelt ? 
Wenn ich mit meinem Werke und mit der Auffuhrung dessel- 
ben nichts hervorbringen will als einige von den Regungen, die 
eine gute Erzahlung, von jedem zu Hause in seinem Winkel 
gelesen, ungefahr auch hervorbringen wiirde ?" 

No. The characters are to be explained in the first place by 
the laws of dramatic composition. The plot is the starting point 
of any analysis of the characters, it is fully as important an ele- 
ment in their genesis as the philosophical teachings of the play. 
The presence of Daja cannot be accounted for except from dra- 
matic reasons pure and simple. A " confidante" was needed 
for Recha, a messenger and go-between, all of which parts Daja 
is obliged to play during the course of the drama. The same is 
true of Bonafides ; while Sittah does not stand for a different 
type of religious belief; as Fischer himself says, she is only the 
feminine counterpart of the Sultan. These characters are ren- 
dered necessary by the economy of the play ; that Lessing was 
able to make them the mouthpieces of his ethical views merely 
serves to reveal the greatness of his dramatic genius. 

We may, therefore, sum up our fourth topic as follows : The 
plot of the play and its philosophical teachings are the most im- 
portant factors in the genesis of the characters in 'Nathan der 
Weise', but we ought not to overlook the influence of its sources 

31 Letter to Karl Lessing, Nov. 7, 1778. (Herapel, xx 2, 768.) 33 Hempel, xi a # 786. 
33 Hamburger Dramaturgic 1 , 8otes Stiick. 
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and of the controvery with Goeze. The method of criticism 
adopted by Kuno Fischer in the analysis of the characters is 
wrong because one-sided, however much we may criticise 
the faults in the construction of the drama, however much we 
may criticise the many feeble motifs, the rather tiresome peda- 
gogic scenes and the cold and forced conclusion. 

What is the philosophy embodied in his characters which 
Lessing wished to preach from the stage ? It is the general 
thought of toleration, sectarian charity ; not the toleration aris- 
ing from contempt of those of a different creed, nor the tolera- 
tion arising from mutual concession, political toleration, neces- 
sary for mankind that they may be able to live side-by-side in 
the same body politic ; neither is it that toleration proceeding 
from a spirit of justice and intelligence,^ it is the " love" of the 
New Testament. Not only does he preach this spirit, but he 
shows by practical example, a process of education into such a 
state of mind and illustrates by the character of Recha, the per- 
fected product of such education. The great teachings of the 
'Nathan' are contained in the two sentences (Act ii, Sc. 5, v.1310). 

"Sind Christ una Jude eher Christ und Jude 
AlsMensch?" 

And secondly (Act i, Sc. 2, vv. 359ft.) 

"Begreifst du aber, 
Wie viel andachtig Schwarmen leichter als 
Gut Handeln\%\.V 

Or, as Nathan puts it in the parable of the rings (Act iii, Sc. 7, 
vv. 2043ft".): 

"Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 
Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring an Tag 
Zu legen ! komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 
Mit herzlicher Vertraguchkeit, mit Wohlthun ; 
Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott 
Zu Hilf." 

This is the text and the application of Lessing's sermon in ' Na- 
than der Weise'. 

There now remains only to consider briefly the question 
whether and, if so, to what extent, Lessing wished to represent, 
by the characters in 'Nathan', types of the three creeds ; and 
whether he really had any preference for any one of the three. 



34 Cf. Richard Mayer, 'Beitriige, etc./ pp. io8flf. 
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This question was raised immediately upon the publication of 
the work, for Gleim,35 writing to Lessing in enthusiastic praise 
of the. drama, adds : 

" I have heard criticisms and malicious remarks in quantities. 
To have made a Jew the best of mankind, and a Christian, the 
worst. What a crime ! Furthermore I have heard that the 
Christians at Dresden have banished him ('Nathan') from the 
country." 

On other sides, Lessing was severely censured for his attack 
upon the Christian religion, and there are some to this day wh,o 
charge him with the worship of the " Anti-Christ." s 6 But such 
criticisms were not frequent and they were still less influential. 
At the present time, the tendency is, perhaps, too strong the 
other way ; his extravagant admirers claim that there is not the 
slightest adverse remark against the Christian religion in the 
whole work. 

Lessing was a born reformer and his life is one prolonged con- 
test against the old evils and a continued struggle to prepare 
the ground for the new ideas, for his own as well as those of 
others ; and undoubtedly his greatest service was in the domain 
of ethics and religion. To be effective as a reformer, there are 
two ways of proceeding; to attack openly and boldly or indirectly, 
through satire and irony. Voltaire, the Frenchman true to his 
nature, in his 'Mahomet' chose the indirect way of cutting irony; 
but the manly German heart of our author could not bear the 
thought of anything but direct, open attack. As he says in his 
blunt way 37: " I call a horse, a horse." His self-appointed task 
and duty it was to clear away those evils immediately about 
him ; the fanatics he came into contact with were narrow-minded 
Christians; bigoted Christians were in power and their dogmas as 
the ruling religion were to be dethroned. Therefore he struck 
right, at the root of the evil. What were the fanatical Jews to 
him ? Or, forsooth, the far-off" Mahometans ? It was grist to 
his mill to find the story of the rings in Boccaccio and to discover 
that history justified him, first, in showing to the world Chris- 
tianity from its intolerant side, and secondly, by contrast with 
the charitable spirit of Nathan and Saladin, in setting forth the 

35 Letter from Gleim, July 22, 1778 (Hempel. xx 2, 985). 

36 Cf. Danzel und Guhrauer : ' Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Sein Leben und Seine Werlce 
Zweite Auflage.' (Berlin, 1881). Pp. 478C 

37 Anti-Goeze, 8 (Hempel, xvi, 188). 
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Christian fanatic in the worst possible light. Therefore, we seem 
justified in concluding that Lessing intended an attack upon the 
Christian religion, but it was the Christian religion as professed 
in his time, dogmatic, rigid and fanatical, not Christianity in its 
true essence as revealed in the character of Bonafides. This 
one character is proof enough of that. What and how highly 
Lessing thought of the Christian religion is to be seen in the in- 
terview between Nathan and Bonafides (Act iv, Sc. 7). Nathan 
feels constrained to justify himself to Bonafides, in whom he has 
discovered a kindred soul. In deepest agitation he tells his sor- 
rowful story, how the Christians had murdered and burned down 
his plundered home, and with it his wife and seven hopeful sons; 
how he lay in the dust in the depths of despair, cursing the 
world and God, and swearing eternal vengeance against all Chris- 
tians ; how gradually reason began to assert itself and when now 
the helpless Christian child is put into his hand and it lies per- 
fectly helpless before him, how he forgets his hatred and thoughts 
of vengeance, and turns back again to humanity and to God. 
At this point Bonafides, overpowered and speaking from the 
depths of his heart, bursts forth? 8 : 

"Nathan! Nathan! 
Ihr seid ein Christ! — Bei Gott, Ihr seid ein Christ!" 

Nowhere, outside the New Testament, has a more beautiful or 
more profound definition of the spirit of Christianity been given 
than is to be found in these few words, spoken under these cir- 
cumstances : 

"Nathan! Nathan! 
Ihr seid ein Christ!" 

Kuno Fischer analyses with great keenness the reasons that 
induced Lessing to choose a Jew as the representative and ad- 
vocate of his own views on toleration." He argues : 

" Toleration is a virtue in the highest sense of the word, when 
it has developed out of a conflict against those powers which 
hinder its development most. The Mosaic religion is naturally 
intolerant and haughty, the haughtiest of all creeds, because the 
religion of the chosen people of God being, at the same time, the 
religion most oppressed, Shylock, therefore, is only the natural 
product of such a condition in whom the man is swallowed up 
entirely in the Jew. If then, under such conditions a person 
can fight his way into a spirit of forbearance toward others of 

38 Vv. 3066-^7. 39 Cf. Pp. «66ff. 
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different creeds, then has he reached the highest stage of 
toleration." 

Fischer concludes : "Nicht weil das Judenthum die Religion 
der Duldung, sondern weil es das Gegentheil ist ; darum ist 
Nathan ein Jude." The. same line of thought may be carried 
out still further : not because Christianity is the religion of in- 
tolerance, but because it is just the opposite is the Patriarch a 
Christian. For that very reason a magnificent opportunity was 
presentde to Lessing to brand the egotistical, heartless fanatic, 
because his religion enjoined upon him self-renunciation, for- 
bearance and love. 

So it may be said, Lessing desired to glorify neither Judaism 
nor Islamism in his characters ; in regard to Christianity, he 
wished, in the Patriarch and Daja to repudiate "the letter of the 
law," while in Bonafides "he glorifies the spirit." And in this 
respect it concludes the series of polemical writings and is, so to 
speak, his last will and testament, of the same import as " The 
Testament of John :«° 'Little Children love one another.' " 

Gustav Gruener. 

Yale Univbrsity. 



40 Hempel xvi 15, "Das Testament Johanms.' 



